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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The case of Watson versus Snarry, which we re- 
print from a Newcastle paper, is one of supreme im- 
portance to the veterinary practitioner. The report 
is far from a full one, and there may be some points 
which were brought out at the trial but not detailed 
by the reporter. It is a great pity that a full re- 
port of the evidence and the judge’s summing up 
are not available for our instruction and guidance. 
Accepting the report as a fair one we can only con- 
clude that the examination of horses for soundness is 
a branch of our calling attended with risks out of 
all proportion to the remuneration. Mr. Snarry earned 
a fee of thirty shillings for examining the horse in 
question, and was mulcted in damages and costs 
amounting to £300 because he did not anticipate a 
lameness which only became apparent some weeks 
after this examination. The facts as we understand 
them are briefly, that Mr. Snarry examined a horse 
and gave an opinion that the animal was sound, but 
had a bony enlargement on one foreleg and one hind 
leg which he did not think would interfere with his 
usefulness. The horse was purchased, and for some 
time only exercised. Ina week or two it was ridden 
ten or twelve miles and hunted next day. Lameness 
on a foreleg was seen next day. Its nature was not 
determined for some days afterwards and then was 
credited to a splint. The purchaser entered an 
action against his veterinary adviser for negligence, 
and the trial came off at Newcastle. At the trial 
four veterinary surgeons swore the animal suffered 
from splint and spavins—on the other side three 
professional witnesses swore that no spavins existed, 
and the splint might have originated between the 
time of purchase and the time when lameness was 

noticed. Quite a number of “horsey” men were 
called to swear that the horse was at the time of sale 
and for some time previously, sound in action. 


If this bea true statement of the facts. we have 
no hesitation in saying that a more inequitable and 
unjust verdict never was given. It seems from this 
Case that an opinion for which 30/- is paid is legally 
oe to a guarantee of soundness, and that 
all eg surgeous are in a different position from 

er professional advisers in that they must be 
"ght or are pecuniarily liable. A barrister may 


lose a case, and a solicitor may be wrong in his view 
of the law, but we have yet to learn that a client has 
an action against them for negligence. Not one 
atom of negligence was proved against Mr. Snarry. 
His opinion was an honest one, and perhaps a cor- 
rect one. At anyrate he mentioned all the patent 
defects visible, and so gave his client the power to 
judge whether or not a purchase was desirable. 
Doubtless he thought thejhorse would remain sound, 
whereas it became lame, but surely no one in any 
calling is to be presumed by the law to be infallible. 
We fail to see where the slightest trace of negligence 
was proved. Mr. Snarry mentioned no spavins, the 
witnesses for the plaintiff swore to the existence of 
spavins, but three other practitioners of equally as 
great experience and skill in such matters, swore 
there were no spavins. Whether there were or 
not, it seems to us that Mr. Snarry might well 
claim that it was a matter of opinion, and that his 
view was as sound as that of anyone else and equally 
worthy of credence. No evidence was given that 
the horse was lame behind—-he was lame in front 
from splint. The length of time a_ splint has 
existed is simply indefinite, and we have yet to 
learn the signs by which any practitioner can swear 
that it has been patent for three weeks, or three 
months, or three years. If three independent wit- 
nesses are at fault after the event, who 1s to decide 
what was the condition at the time of sale 

That Mr. Snarry is a victim we have no doubt, 
and we sincerely trust that he has taken steps to 
appeal against the decision. — [f it is not too late 
to» re-open the case we feel certain he will have the 
support of the whole profession in any attempt to 
revise a verdict in opposition to common sense and 
antagonistic to the safe practice of an honest pro- 
fession. We understand a man being responsible 
for negligence, but we do not understaud a man being 
punishable for the inevitable human failing of not 
always being right in his anticipations. When we 
neglect to discover or to mention a patent defect 
we are doubtless actionable and it is too mach to 
expect that we shall always detect every possible 
condition which may some day give rise to unsound- 
ness. If we are responsible for every erroneous 
opinion, a new industry will speedily develope—that 
of trying horses, having them examined for a guinea 
and then waiting till they become unsound, to enter 
an action for damages and win in a canter. 


We hope the special meeting of the Yorkshire 
V.M.A., to be held at the Queens Hotel, on Mon- 
day, will be well attended and that some useful ac- 
tion may be decided on. 


= | 
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ARTICLES AND GASES. 


SOME VASES OF TETANUS, 
By A. Harris, M.R.C.V.S. 


As these cases are recorded simply from memory, 
the readers of your very useful paper, must. kindly 
excuse their brevity; they may possibly interest 
those who have not yet had much practical ex- 
perience. 
Case. I, In December,.1887,,.1 was requested to 
visit a two-year-old, half-bred colt, which was out 
at grass, and appeared to be “funny.” The stiffness 
of movement, rapid breathing, and slightly increased 
protrusion of the membrana nictitans, indicated at 
once what was the matter....The animal was re- 
moved to a comfortable loose box in as quiet a place 
as could be obtained on the premises. Enquiry and 
a careful examination of the animal revealed no clue 


as to the cause of the attack. Trismus was so per-. 


fect that it appeared to me best to be content with 
placing Ext. Belladon. on the tongue. This was 
done every three hours, a dose of calomel having 
first been given. Sloppy, nutritive diet was ordered 
but the patient did not long require it, as he died the 
next day at six p.m. 

This appeared to be an idiopathic case. 
haps it was induced by exposure. 

Case 11, This occurred in Feb, 1888, the subject 
being a yearling colt. It was found down and un- 
able to rise in the field where it had been grazing. 
The poor beast was lying extended on its offside like 
a dog befvure the fire. All the limbs were rigid. 
but trismus was only partial, and the membrana 
nictitans not unduly exposed. However, the animal 
appeared to be suffering so intensely that 1 advised 
the owner to shoot it. This he promised to do. I 
afterwards learnt that he allowed the suffering 
brute to live till it died, which it did the following 
day. 

The cause of this attack was never discovered. 
We.might as well say it was idiopathic. 

Case III. In September, 1888, my attention was 
called to a four-months-old short-horn calf, which 
was said to be “blown a little,” and had been so 
for three days. ‘The owner had given some medi- 
cine to ‘shift the wind,” but said he had a “ deuce 
of a job” to open the mouth. When I saw the calf 
it was lying down and appeared to have little the 
matter with it. On being assisted to rise, which it 
did without much difficulty, the nature of the 
disease was at once apparent. The head was carried 
in a natural manner and there was nothing peculiar 
in the appearance of the eyes; instead of the limbs 
descending straight from the body they were some- 
what abducted, and were moved all of a piece as it 
were, with very little flexion of the knees or hocks. 
The calf could have moved about as well if its limbs 
had been broomsticks. The tail was slightly eleva- 
ted and carried from the body, and stiffer than 
natural. The breathing was not disturbed, and there 
did not appear to be such suffering as is seen in te- 
tanus affecting horses. With considerable pressure 


Per- 


the mouth could be opened about 14 inches. Ag 
well as the inability, there appeared a disinclination 
to feed. 

The calf was put by itself in a comfortable place; 
oatmeal gruel made with milk was ordered, and of 
this the calf drank freely. A dose of calomel, fol- 
lowed by a placebo twice a day in the milk gruel, 
represents the medicine administered. 

Nature assisted so much that the calf slowly re- 
covered in about three weeks and ultimately did well. 

Is not tetanus somewhat rare in the calf? 

Case IV. This was a six-years-old chestnut geld- 
ing hunter, which had travelled ten miles the day 
before I saw it, from where it had been running at 

rass. For description’s sake. I may say it was 
stabled on the 12th September, 1888, and _ re- 
ceived a bran mash; in the morning of the 13th it 
had a dose of physic which was given by the groom, 
who stated that he noticed nothing peculiar with the 
horse.at that time. and it had come home sound the 
day before. .At ten o’clock in the morning of the 
13th. being a few hours after it had received the 
physic, I saw the horse; he was bathed in sweat, 
and continually lying down and _ getting up; 
pulse and respirations much accelerated. The 
head and neck were somewhat elevated and 
extended, and this symptom aroused my sus- 
picion. An examination of the mouth enabled 
one at once to diagnose the case, for there 
was severe trismus. The membrana nictitans was 
not exposed. The horse was in such pain and so 
uncontrolable that it was impossible to examine tie 
feet without such risk of danger as none of the at- 
tendants cared to take. Although the animal seemed 
to move about only too readily, yet on making an 
attempt to raise the near fore foot it was found to be 
implanted very firmly on the ground. 

Treatment consisted of inhalations of Amyl 
Nitrite, which was placed in a hot sponge and put 
in a nose bag. The poor brute continued to suffer 
extremely throughout the day, rigidity of the limbs 
rapidly advanced, and the muscles of the body like- 
wise became affected, death occurring about 7 p.m. 
on the day of the appearance of the attack. ; 

On examining the feet after death. a piece of wire 
was found to have entered deeply into the off hind 
frog. The puncture was evidently quite fresh. This 
was the most acute and rapid case I have ever 
witnessed. 

Surely the contagious theory regarding tetanus 
does not apply to any of these cases. | ry 

Country practitioners are seldom able to adopt . 
hypodermic treatment of tetanus, as the —, ad 
generally a long way from home and only visi 
once a day. 


A suggestion has been made for the establ — 
of a veterinary college in the town of mag a 
supposed that it would supply “a felt want, 
difficult to see where the want comes In. aon a 
only four veterinary colleges in the king) Tn lish 
three of them are in Scotland. Moreover. - ot 
and Irish students form the majority of the a 


ance at the colleges. 


There are 
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THE MICROSCOPE, ITS FUTURE PROMISE. THE REPORTING AT VETERINARY 
By. Tuomas. Greaves, F.R.C.V.S, SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS. 


By *Uneuis Uncers.” 


The discoveries made in inedical science during the 
last few years by the advanced scientists bring to view I have just read the proceedings of the Yorkshire 
many mysterious truths, and gives to us magnificent Veterinary Medical Society in this month’s issue of 
ideas of what life is, and on what ‘it is dependent. The Veterinarian. 

The science of Bacteriology seems to have taken | wich to ¢ 
: : . wish to enter a mild protest against the flabb 

| way in which sume of the remarks are 

portance of such knowledge I think ‘cannot be over- | These reports of meetings are surely intended to ad- 


estimated. I wish them God speed in their investiga- | vance the progress of veterinary ucience by spread- 


tions. Whilst listening to the excellent address of | 8 the utterances of individuals throughout the 


Professor McFadyean on this subject given before | length and breadth of the veterinary professsion ; 


the members of the Midland Veterinary Medical | the vanity whe 
Association at Birmingham, I could ast resist themselves 
train of thought arising from some of the ideas he If that be so, I would ask you, Sir, of what possible 
enunciated. It is now being satisfactorily proved use the following report of Prof. Williams’ speech 
and established, that nearly every one of the great 4" be to anyone. 

diseases that devastate the human family, and also “Prof. Williams said . + many people 
those that affect our flocks are traceable to micro- seemed to consider it (mutter) an ex: !ent food, 
organisms peculiar to each disease, that anthrax is , but he thought it was the dust in the m: ters which 
caused by the presence of the bacillus of anthrax, caused the death of the animals.” 


that tubercalosis is always accompanied by its 
special bacillus tuberculosus, that splenic fever, 
pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious diseases has 
each its specific micro-organism existing in the sys- 


“ He discovered the bacilli in the bloo/ just after 
death.” Well, what if he did. Are we to infer,that 
Prof. Williams invited his audience to conclude from 
that one sentence that the animals died of Bacillar 


tem, and that the disease is entirely referable to Septicemia? If so, I must say that he presumed 


these minute organisms undermining the powers of | upon tke credulity of his audience; but although it 
various organs of the. boay and sapping the very js well known that the Professor on the stump does 
vitals of life. Now as our knowledge of these « gas”’ sometimes I should be very loth to accuse 
mysterious causes of disease and death becomes Professor Williams of taking such liberties. I have 
wider and deeper, as the microscope becomes more | been told that many years ago—before we were a 
perfected, and each bacillus becomesaccnrately identi- profession—the veterinary practitioner always car- 
fied with its specific ‘disease ; with this increase of ried half-a-brick in the tail of his coat wherewith to 
knowledge it becomes known from whence they ema- | account for the death of any horse which might 
hate, and we can diagnose the exact locality in the sys- succumb to any mysterious malady. When the time 
tem they are congregating. whether in the blood, came for a post-mortem the practitioner seized a 
in the liver, in the lungs, or in whatever place the suitable opportunity and triumphantly produced the 
army of invasion has assembled; then along with brick as the cause of death, apparently from the 
this increase of knowledge we shall have gained the horse’s inside. If the speaker is correctly reported 
power to assist nature to sterilize and eject these or- one can almost imagine the brick being replaced by 
ganisms from the system. Then when the cause of the bacillus. Again it is reported :— 


out SY Pathologist of the Great Northern Hospital 
‘he Flo He © at Liverpool made a section of the spinal cord of 
not the sam th those cases which had lived over the first shock of 
petforms th itution the disease, and he said the symptoms of roaring 
i € same function, the brain, the lungs, the _were due to some alteration of the spinal cord.”’ 

Wer, and every other vital organ is the same. W 
We cannot attain 999 years, we may be content to. Well, what alteration. as any examination 


say 500 years, but if even we can only attain 250 made of the recurrent nerve; if so,: what changes 


years, what an enormous. what a transcendent gain “°° found? _ It appears to me that such a report 
this would be. This world is large enough to sup-— (if correct) is quite unworthy of a specialist; and 


port a thousand times its present population, and quite useless for our instruction. Supposing you told 
only let us try and realize the beautiful, the me ‘| aclient that his horse was lame from some alteration 
; agn- in hishind leg! What would happen? A Patholo- 


cent idea of living thi ife wi ia. | 
ng ot living this long, happy life without dis- | gistat the Great Northern Hospital, Liverpool, should 


ease, and wi . q 
sie tout pain of suffering: I méy be call- be able to describe microscopical appearances of a 


topian or visionary, but I throw out the idea | ,. , 
not to the cavillers but to those whose aim in life is | diseased spinal cord, and the probable cause of such 


benefit their fellow men to the extent of their __ 
own light and opportunity. | 


* The italics are mine. 


j 
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appearances, with scientific accuracy ; and a gentle- 
man occupying Prof. Williams’ position should be 
able to repeat the finding of a ‘brother Pathologist 
correctly if he speaks upon the subject at all; and 
probably both gentlemen did report the matter in a 
scientific manner, but have been badly reported in 
the Journal. 


Now, sir, if | may use a Gladstonianism, the Pro- 
fession is ripe for correct reports, and the old com- 
plaint made by hon. secs., that their reports are cut 
down is, | believe, no longer founded on fact. They 
must therefore wake up. Finally, although it is 
not altogether germane to the subject in hand—be- 
cause it is not intended for Professor Williams but 
for all Professors (and God knows we have enough 
of them) | would suggest that the Professor who, 
on the strength of his title, 


‘** His looks important and opinions bold 
‘* Full of long names and modern theories,” 


used to appear before country Societies is getting 
played out. [f he comes he is welcome, but the ‘ gas’ 
must be left at home in the retort ; for even country 


veterinarians are beginning to take the trouble to 


sift statements made to them. 


RABIES AND MUZZLING. 
By Joun Warp, M.R.C.V.S. 


As Rabies and the Muzzling Order is under dis- 
cussion among veterinary surgeons you may be 
pleased to insert any remarks consistent with the 
importance of the subject. 

The pathology of the disease does not seem so 
much the subject of discussion, with the exception 
of a few observations on the disturbing remark of 
Prof. Hill’s respecting the spontaneity of its origin, 
but whatever opinion the professor may hold re- 
specting its development in the dog, we kuow that 
human beings only become affected by it from direct 
inoculation, and for the purpose of this paper we will 
say,direct inoculation from the bite of a rabid dog, 
and to prevent this is the primary object of the 
muzzling order. 

The effect of its enforcement if properly carried 
out, will certainly tend to diminish if it does not 
succeed in stamping out the disease, and its prin- 
ciple is based on our theory of it. For if rabies 
only exists in the system of the dog by having 
been at sometime implanted there by the bite of 
annther dog. at the time suffering from the disease, 
then anything that will effectually prevent this 
biting will certainly cause the extermination of the 
disease; and there is nothing better calculated to 
effect this, or that can be more easily and cheaply 
applied than the muzzle. But then it is said that 
there are always a great many more mad dogs re- 
ported when the muzzling order is in force than at 
any other time, implying that the order is the cause 
of this ; well, if it does not altogether cause rabies 


in dogs it induces a certain amount of excitement in 
people, and suspicion being aroused, imagination 
intensifies and completes the symptoms. In this 
way no doubt it causes a great many more dogs to 
be reported and dealt with as rabid or “ going mad” 
than would have been interfered with on other oc- 
casions. 


Again, let us suppose that all that are reported ag 
rabid are really so, what a favourable argument this 
is to the good effect of the muzzle, for if our theory 
is correct respecting the disease rabies mnst have 
been latent in dogs or the muzzle could not have 
called it forth, in other words, it has simply made 
apparent what before was a certain, but unkrown 
fact. It will have acted most beneficially by shorten- 
ing the time that would naturally have elapsed. be- 
fore this dire and subtle malady would have been 
detectable. But we must not judge of the value of 
the muzzle by the number of dogs reported as rabid 
during a certain time, but by the limited number of 
human beings that have suffered from the disease, 

Another good result of the muzzling order has 
been to rid our streets of the number of ownerless 
and homeless dogs; though this also might have 
been accomplished by other means. It is, however, 
a good thing done, not that I believe they have 
been the cause, or the great disseminators of this 
disease: authentic information is to the contrary, 
both from the class of people usually bitten, and 
from the dogs that are known to have inflicted the 
bite. In many instances it is the owner or his child, 
or some stranger attempting to stroke the dog or 
pass it on the owner’s premises, or close at home; 
and I think if we only possessed statistics on these 
points they might be of value. I know that the 
rabid dog has a tendency, at a certain stage of the 
disease, to wander from its home if at liberty, and 
that after leaving the neighbourhood in which it 
may be known, is spoken of as the homeless dog; 
but the condition of the animal, and frequently the 
breed might suggest that it has not long been home- 
less or ownerless. It would be instructive if the 
veterinary surgeons of London would consider how 
many ownerless street dogs they have seen rabid, or 
known to have been rabid, for we ought to go upon 
facts and not supposition, however plausible. Are 
not the only instances of rabies that he sees in those 
dogs that have homes and owners, and are either 
brought to him or he has to call and_ see them be- 
cause unwell? But if the street dog is the great 
conservator and inflictor of the disease on other 
dogs, is it to be inferred that he shows no rabid 
symptoms himself by which it can be recognised, 
but still lives on; or what becomes of him ? Again. 
how is it that cases of rabies are so numerous at the 
West-end of London and so rare at the East; for 
there are more, or at any rate, as many —— 
dogs in Whitechapel as in Regent Street. Now, 
Woodger has stated that before the muzzling 01 * 
came in force he has had as many as twenty-els 
rabid dogs brought to him in a month, and jus 


previous to its application he was seeing 0! 
average two or three a wee 
not mention how many (if any) amon 


k; but Mr. Woodger does 


g these were 


=~. 


| 
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ownerless dogs; the instances he does mention all 
relate to dogs having owners. I do not wish to 
argue about the correctness of our diagnosis of this | 
disease in every instance, but allowing these were. 
all genuine cases, does it not suggest that rabies has | 
a home, although the accredited inflicting agent has | 
none. It does not seem to stray eastwards, north. | 


PLEURO- PNEUMONIA.—THE WHOLESALE 
SLAUGHTER ORDER, 1888. 
By J. McKenny, M.R.C.V.S. 


Under the above heading there appeared in your 


ward, or southward, or if so, its effects are com- | issue of the 15th inst. a communication of mine, and 


We know that in the West a. 


paratively nought. 
great many fancy dogs are kept, and more than well 
looked after. Is this hurtful kindness conducive to | 
the spontaneous origin Professor Hill speaks of ? | 
It does seem suggestive if we excuse the homeless, | 
ownerless dog on the absence of proof. ' | 
I think there is much yet to learn respecting 
rabies that is difficult to get at. The furious stage 
although perhaps the more sure of inoculation is not. 
the only infective stage, but the dog curled up on. 
the sofa. that snaps at the hand that disturbs it, or | 
the one sitting on the doorstep and makes a sudden | 
ruch at a passing child or dog, and then returns to 
its former position, is equally capable of infecting 
its victim, in fact. what I remember of the history 
of cases related by patients in our hospitals, have 
been of this class. I will conclude by saying, that 
in my opinion, if any considerable or lasting benefit , 
is to be produced, it will be necessary to euforce the | 
muzzling order without intermission for twelve | 
months at least. 


RABID DOGS AND MUZZLES. 


By A. J. Sewent, .r.c.v.s., London. 


With regard to Mr, Hill’s assertion ‘That no one 
had ever seen a mad dog with a muzzle on.” I beg 
to say that this is an entirely erroneous statement, | 
as I have had several dogs suffering from rabies 
brought to me muzzled. | 

I have only had three cases during the last three | 
months, one on the 16th December, 1889, another 
on the 23rd of the same month, and athird on Janu- 
ary 17th of this year. In each case the dog was 
brought to my oftice wearing a muzzle. I remem- 
ber another case of a large Airedale terrier sent to me 
last October. This dog came all the way from. 
Bangor by the L. & N. W.R., and from the remarks. 
the guard made to my kennelman who went to meet. 
the dog at Euston, this animal would have done 
Very serious mischief to the porters who had to go. 
into the van for luggage at the different stations on 
the way to London, if he had not been muzzled. 

_I know of other instances, but the above are sufti- | 
Clent to prove that it is possible to put, and retain a. 

muzzle, on a dog when suffering from rabies. | 

Hyponitrous Ether.—Som itrous: 
ether with methylated spirit, | 


such a mixture. Hyponitrous ether is very. 
: © keep, must be obtained fresh, and the whole of it | 


tu OD 

oy en the bottle is first opened. A mixture of spirit 

— a good solution, as the nitrous ether rapidly 
composition in presence of water. 


and 
Undergoes 


points to.” 


in your issue of the 22nd inst. there is another by 
F. W. E., Dublin, in which he frequently makes use 
of my name. : 

His letter is titled “ Plenro-pneumonia,” which is 
not that of mine; but, apparently, on account of 
the subject, he has chosen to consider mine should 
have been, he thus comments—“ An article on pleuro- 
pneumonia written by Mr. J. McKenny, Dublin, is 
almost sufficient guarantee that it ought to be read- 
able, and of interest”’ (I feel much obliged for this 
compliment) ; “but a glance at the article in your 
issue of the 15th inst. shows that its whole burden 
isan attack on the veterinary department of the 


Privy Council” (In this Mr. F. W. E., Dublin, is 


perfectly correct) ‘ which he condemns as being com- 


' posed of an ignorant and useless body of men—men 


who have advised the Government to take a directly 
opposite course to that which the weight of evidence 
The evidence referred to is that given 
before the Departmental Committee. 

I have not stated that the department was com- 


posed of an ignorant and useless body of men; but 


I have said, and am prepared to maintain, that the 
department is net properly constituted, and much 
needs reorgamsation. This I hold to be the true 
cause for the frequent blunders, failures, and in- 


justices committed by the department, and not 


through veterinarians being ignorant of the subject, 


and useless in effecting the desired object of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, while owing 
to the defective constitution of the department the 


odium of its shortcomings is frequently unjustly 
ascribed to professional inability, and the depart- 
ment is constituted as if the accusation were correct. 

“T have frequently, through the medium of the 
press, drawn attention to the lamentable mal- 
administration of the Contagious. Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Acts, and the unjust stigma which it reflects 
on the veterinary profession ; and, also stated facts 
proving that the veterinary department is so con- 
stituted that the combined knowledge of the staff 
is not sought for, but, on the contrary, their abilities 
are suppressed, and they merely carry ouw the be- 
hests of individuals who have proved themselves 
incapable to direct them in the matter.” 

The failure of the slaughter order, I’. W. K. states, 


is due to “the dilatory manner in which the local 


authorities have dealt with pleuro-pneumonia that 
has kept that malady in our midst for such a time ;”’ 
but the weight of evidence given before the De- 
partmental Committee to enquire into pleuro- 
pneumonia tends to prove the cause of failure is 
very different. 

Relative to cattle owners co-operating with the 
authorities F. W. E. is of opinion that ‘laws on 
the subject should be made such that the owners 
of cattle cannot help but co-operate with the au- 
thorities, especially in the Emerald Isle.” 


, 
’ 
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Coercion may be expedient when that which is to 
be coerced is known to be right; but surely when 
the reverse is the fact coercion is iniquitous, and 
the latter is the case relative to the wholesale slaugh- 
ter order. For instance—the regulations (Council 
orders) do not provide means whereby the history of 
a case can be traced, so that definite and accurate 
knowledge of the character of the disease be at once 
established. Therefore, the indiscriminate whole- 
sale slaughter of cattle which, under the present 
regulations takes place, is on mere supposition, the 
necessary investigation to ascertain reliable evidence 
being omitted. Animals on mere suspicion of their 
having the contagious disease are haphazardly con- 
demned as suffering from pleuro-pneumonia, and 
slaughtered with those which, perchance, might 
have been in contact with them. This is an ap- 
parent ruthless disregard for animal life, the in- 
terests of the owners of cattle, ratepayers and the 
public generally. 

The consequent inevitable mistakes in diagnosing 
the disease has brought much discredit on the pro- 
fession. ‘I'his is not calculated to gain cattle owners’ 
confidence, or inspire them to co-operate; and it 
plainly shows that such a re-organization of the 
staff as will secure the scientific and practical 
knowledge of the profession is indispensably neces- 
sary to effect the desired object of the department, 
so that the orders could be successfully and prac- 
tically carried out. 

The pamphlet referred to in my letter which ap- 
peared in The Veterinary Record of the 15th inst. 
sets forth the means whereby the same could be ob- 
tained,and obviate the recurrence of the past defects 
in the department. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


LANCASHIRE V. M. A. 


A Quarterly Meeting will be held at the Black- 
friars Hotel, Blackfriars Street, Manchester, on 
Wednesday, March 12th, 1890. Teaat 5 p.m. 
Business at 6. Prof. Prrrenarp introduce for 
discussion the subject of ‘“ Fistula.” 


Perer Prxe, Hon. Sec. 


Meetings of this Association will be held on the 
second Wednesday in March, June, September, and 
December. 


MIDLAND V. M. A. 


At the last Meeting of this Association Mr. R. (. 
Trigger, F.R.C.V.S., Newcastle-under-Lyme, was 
adopted as the Society’s Candidate for the coming 
Election in May. 


Jno. Matcoum, Hon. See. 


YORKSHIRE V. M. A. 


A Special Meeting will be held at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Leeds, on Monday next, March 10th, at Two 
p-m. prompt. 

Veterinary Surgeons from all parts of the Country 
are invited to attend, when all details of the evi- 
dence adduced at the important trial (Watson v. 
Snarry) which took place at the Assizes recently 
held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, with regard to the 
liability of Veterinary Surgeons in respect to the 
Examination of Horses as to soundness, will be placed 
before them. 

If the liability stands, as at present, it will place 
the Professi ina very difficult position. 

The Horse, the subject of this trial, will be at 
Leeds, and can be seen and examined, previous to 
the Meeting, by the Veterinary Surgeons present. 


EASTERN COUNTIES M.S. 


A Meeting of the Association will be held at the 
Bell Hotel, Norwich, on Friday, March 14th, at 
2.30p.m. The President, ¥. Kitchin, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 
Norwich, in the chair. 

Officers will be elected for the ensuing year. 

A Discussion will take place on the coming 
Election of Councilmen. 

Professor Pritchard of London, has kindly pro- 
mised a Paper on ‘Capped Hocks and Capped 
Elbows.” 

Members are especially invited to introduce in- 
teresting Clinical Cases or exhibit Pathological 
Specimens. 

R. S. Barcuam, Hon. See. 


WEST OF SCOTLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the West of Scotland Veterinary 
Medical Association was held in the Religious In- 
stitution Rooms, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, on 
Thursday. 13th February, ,Mr. W. Anderson, 
F.R.C.V.S., in the chair. There was a good attend- 
ance. 

After the usual business Mr. Anderson moved, in 
a few very complimentary remarks, that Mr. Camp- 
bell, Kireudbright, be again supported by the 
Association as their candidate for the Council of the 
R.C.V.S. Mr. Allan Busby seconded, and the 
bers present heartily agreed to further Mr. — 
bell’s candidature. Mr, Campbell warmly thanke 
the meeting for their renewed expression of eed 
fidence and said that he solicited their support n° 
from any selfish or individual motive, but poe 
sincere desire to represent the general body of 
profession in Scotland. 

Mr. Campbell then introduced the subject 0F : 
horning in Cattle, and in the course of his — 
said that in his district, although the practice 
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once been common, it had now almost disappeared. 
He believed it to be cruel, and unnecessary when the 
animal was over two years old, and moved ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Taylor seconded. The Chairman 
proposed, as an amendment, that the discussion be 
postponed. Mr. McGregor seconded. After a 
lively discussion this was agreed to by the casting 
vote of the Chairman. : 


The following paper was next read :— 
RUPTURE OF ‘THE STOMACH OF THE HORSE 
and VOMITION IN THE HORSE. 
By Mr. Bree, East Kilbride. 


Mr, CuairMAN AND GENTLEMEN, 

The reason of my choice of this subject, or rather 
subjects. let me confess, was rather a selfish one, and 
though I will freely express my own opinions on 
these subjects, still I have brought them before you 
for the purpose of eliciting and hearing a full and 
lengthened discussion on two subjects which, owing 
to the dependence or non-dependence of the latter 
on the former have become of considerable interest 
tome, Nevertheless, I hope that all present will be 
benefitted sufficiently by the discussion to excuse my 
selfishness. 

I shall first deal with— 


“ Rupture of the Stomach of the Horse.” 


This lesion is of rather common occurrence now- 
a-days amongst certain classes of horses. It is most 
often encountered in heavy draught horses for reasons 
which are well known. 

The chief cause attributed is “ Dietetic rrors,” 
but many a fatal case would have a different ter- 
mination were the victim unyoked in time, and not 
called upon to drag a heavy load while its stomach 
was replete with food and gases. Further, we can- 
not gainsay, but that atrophy of the gastric walls. 
as sometimes seen in old horses on post-mortem ex- 
amination, plays an important part in predisposing 
an animal to this fate. 

In most of the cases of ruptured stomach I have 
met with I have had a difficulty in finding out 
exactly what the dietetic error was, for often the 
attendant, especially if he be a servant, knows some- 
thing about it that he would rather keep quiet. 
However, in all of them I have been confident of 
the animal having had a large meal which caused 
repletion of the stomach, and in most cases that the 
animal thereafter had some heavy work to do. 

will not stop to enumerate the various feeding 
stufis which from time to time have been credited 
with being potent in causing gastric engorgment, 
suffice it to say, that most of the common feeding 
stuffs are capable of bringing it about if given to an 
animal that has been a long time in the yoke with- 
out food, these conditions being known to weaken 
the digestive, in common with the other 
ah powers. _An animal thus exhausted when put 
: ” stall will often refuse to eat its usual rations 
: EIN I suppose, to the presence of gas in 

' Pty stomach and bowels, and then the atten- 

» Wishing to entice him, and to his mind to com- 
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pensate for long abstinence from food, may mix with 
it a plentiful quantity of bean meal—which the 
horse has not been in the habit of getting—-with the 
result that the whole is devoured. 

Consequent upon this repletion of the stomach, I 
am of opinion that the gastric walls become para- 
lysed to a certain extent, then chemical changes 
begin in the contents, resulting in the elimination 
of gases, and the passive walls, being no longer able 
to digest or contract on their ever-increasing con- 
tents, give way, the one coat after the other, when 
the aliment and gases find their way into the peri- 
toneal cavity. 

This lesion is most often seen in the aged horse 
and especially in those that have had repeated at- 
tacks of indigestion, each attack of which, by the 
stretching of the viscus which it causes, has tended 
gradually to bring about attenuation ot the walls. 
Thus atrophied, the stomach is rendered less and 
less able to perform great digestive feats, till at 
length the fatal attack comes on, when the stomach 
gives way. 

Symptoms.—The early symptoms are indicative of 
abdominal pain, animal is ill at ease, looks round to 
flank, may get down and up a few times, while he 
seems a little big about the region of the stomach. 
When he gets down he may lie for a few minutes 
flat on his side with all his limbs extended. Mean- 
while the pulse is full. and slightly accelerated ; the 
temperature may be normal or risen half a degree. 

Though along with these symptoms we have par- 
tial or even complete vomition, we are not warranted 
in concluding that the stomach has given way—on 
the contrary it may be a means of speedy relief to 
the animal, but if we have not this happy termina- 
tion, the exhibition of graver symptoms soon makes 
us aware of the serious nature of the case. The 
animal begins to tremble about the shoulders and 
flanks, and then a perspiration, often cold, breaks 
out about the middle of the trunk. The breathing 
becomes quick and guarded, the pulse quickens, and 
the temperature begins to rise. The animal’s 
countenance assumes an anxious expression, the 
head being carried low, while there may be frothing 
at the mouth. The mucous membranes are now 
highly injected, and the animal stands as if rooted 
to the spot, making no movement but an occasional 
turning of the head towards the flank. 

By applying your ear against the caput muscles, 
you may now hear the regurgitation of gases and 
liquids from the stomach into the crophagus. The 
pulse may now be 80 to 100 in the minute, and the 
temperature up to 105, Every time you take the 
pulse now you will be less satisfied with it, for by 
the changes in character which take place, it teaches 
but toc truly that we will ere long be unable to re- 
cord its beats at all. 

As the case proceeds, the contents of the stomach 
are regurgitated further and further into the oesopha- 
gus, and now, if the inferior cervical muscles be 
brought into play (by reflex action) actual expulsion, 
and thus complete vomition will occur. I have had 
a good many cases in which this retching of the 
neck did not take place, but the animals every time 
the ingest came up to the pharynx swallowed it 
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again, and, though they died from rupture of the 
stomach, the act of vomition was never completed. 

Towards the close, the pulse may be 120 in the 
minute and imperceptible at the submaxillary. The 
temperature is now about 106 or 107, but it soon 
begins to defervesce, and that by crisis. All this 
time the patient stands as if afraid to move, and 
takes no notice when you approach his head though 
he can see perfectly ; and there is a deathly coldness 
of the surface of the trunk, limbs, and mouth. He 
generally keeps standing till the vital powers are 
completely exhausted; before falling he may walk 
or rather stagger deliriously backward and forward 
to the end of his halter, then his legs double under 
him, and he falls and dies without a struggle. 

To recapitulate, 1 am of opinion that when rup- 
ture occurs through the three coats of the stomach, 
vomition will not take place. as the contents pass 
into the peritoneal sac. But I believe, when 
vomiting occurs in a horse that ultimately dies of 
ruptured stomach, that it is dependent upon extreme 
distension of the stomach, with or without partial 
rupture, ¢.¢., through one or two coats, and I believe 


that the presence of such a partial rupture, by the | 


irritation which it causes, and the stretching of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach which it allows. 
increases the tendency tu the performance of the act. 

Post-mortem.—If you turn up the eyelid you will 
find the conjunctival mucous membrane very pale. 
The abdomen is much distended, and on making an 
opening into it there is a large escape of flatus. Con- 
tinuing this incision, and looking into the abdominal 
cavity, the presence of escaped aliment and liquids 
among the entrails satisfies you that a rupture of 
some part of the alimentary canal exists, and this 
discovery is a matter of some satisfaction to the 
practitioner who has given his opinion in favour of 
a rupture. An examination of the stomach reveals 
the rupture through its walls, the stomach itself con- 
taining only a little solid food, and perhaps some 
liquid that may have found its way through the burst 
atter death, 

In all the post-mortem examinations of such cases 
that I have made, | invariably found that the rup- 
ture was on the greater curvature of the stomach, 
and that the muscular and serous coats were rup- 
tured to a greater extent than the mucous membrane, 
which would naturally lead us to the conclusion that 
they were the first to give way, and this would ex- 
plam why, at first, the symptoms are indicative more 
of peritoneal inflammation than of rupture itself, 

Some writers have noticed the presence of 
adhesions owing to the adhesive inflammation 
set up by the escape of ingesta into the peri- 
toneal sac, and have recorded these cases to demon- 
strate that a horse with a slight, though complete 
rupture, may live for a day or more, but as all my 
cases have been rapidly fatal, I have never noted the 
presence of such adhesions. 

The average extent of the rupture I find to be 
from twelve to fifteen inches in the serous and mus- 
cular coats, and from four to six in the mucous 
membrane, its ragged edges indicating that it was 
not caused by the knacker’s knife. In the abdomen 
will be found a bucketful or more of a red coloured 


fluid, an admixture of liquid escaped from the 
stomach and blood from the ruptured blood-vessels, 

Treatment.—When rupture has taken place, the 
administration of any medicine by the mouth in- 
creases the severity of the symptoms, and if we are 
confident of its presence we would do well to put 
the animal out of pain, but if we decide to await 
its death, a little relief will be obtained by an oc- 
casional hypodermic injection of Morphia. 


Vomition in the Horse. 


‘‘Emesis” is the forcible ejection of the contents 
of the stomach through the cesophagus, the greater 
part of the vomit in the horse gaining the outside of 
the body through the nasal chambers. 


The following is the physiology of vomiting as 
given by Dr. Lauder Brunton :— 


I, Vomiting consists of two factors. 

(1) The simultaneous compression of the 
stomach by the abdominal muscles and 
diaphragm. 

(2) The opening of the cardiac orifice by the 
contraction of the longitudinal fibres of 
the cesophagus. 

Il. When innervation is disturbed, these two factors 
do not occur together, and thus vetching may 
occur without vomiting. 

II]. The movements of vomiting are co-related by a 
nervous centre in the medulla oblungata, from 
which impulses are sent down through various 
motor nerves to the muscular structures en- 
gaged in the act. 

1V. The nervous centre is probably closely connected 
with the respiratory centre. but it is not 
identical with it. 

V. It is usually set in action reflexly by irritation of 
the pharyngeal, gastric, hepatic, renal, enteric, 
uterine, ovarian, and possibly also by the pul- 
monary and vesical nerves which come from the 
periphery towards it. It may also be excited 
by impressions sent down to it from the brain. 


This act, though common and easily provoked in 
all other animals that come under our care, 1s but 
rarely seen in the horse, and why this should be has 
engaged the attention of experimenters ever since 
the fact was known, and according to the different 
results of their experiments, so have we, the mem- 
bers of the profession, divided in opinion. Bemg 
of such rare occurrence in the horsé, and on account 
of the fact that it is a phenomenon often associated 
with such lesions as rupture of the stomach. colon, 
or diaphragm, when it does occur we very often loo 
forward to an unfavourable termination, but from 
accounts in our journals, and the results of & few 
cases that I have had, 1 am firmly of the — 
that vomition may occur in the horse and be a 
lowed by the perfect recovery of the animal ; d 
performance of the act being in itself the highway 
this favourable termination. 

In poisoning by Aconite, retching and ss : 
prominent symptoms, and I have had 
ing vomition when receiving 20m of 
Tincture of Aconite per day. The attempts ce Se 
when the use of the Aconite was stopped oF \ 
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the dose was materially reduced. Cases of vomition | esophagus, and then when the spasms come on the 
in the horse have often been traced to feeding on grass | animal fairly screams, walks round the box, or is 
or hay with a plentiful supply of buttercups, which restless on its feet. with head stretched out, neck 
belong to the same natural order as Aconite, viz :—_ rigid, after which the muscles of the neck relax, then 
«Ranunculacee.” There are no less than fifteen follows a discharge through the nostrils and mouth 
species of Ranunculus or crowfoot, natives of these of a portion of the contents of the stomach. In some: 
islands, and common in our meadows and pastures, cases these spasms are followed by violent fits of 
and most of them have more or less irritating pro- coughing, evidently from the passing of some of the 
perties. Every part of the fresh plant is pervaded fluid into the larynx. 
by an acrid principle which is volatile, and dissipated = Treatment varies according to the cause giving rise 
by heat or drying. The juice of the plant is a to it. Vomiting may be arrested in two ways, either 
powerful vesicant, and prior to the introduction of by removing the irritant which is exciting the 
cantharides was used by medical men for that pur- vomiting centre, or by lessening the excitability of 
pose. | the centre itself, so that it no longer responds to the 

To explain why vomition in the horse in cases impressions made on it from without. 

other than those above mentioned should be so rare | When the cause is apparent, as when it is due to 
we must bear in mind, that the whole economy of the poisonous action of the Ranunculus, a cure is to 
the alimentary organs of the horse and the physi- be effected by withholding the acrid food, administer- 
ology of the digestion are such that the contents of ing an aperient, and applying a mild stimulating 
the stomach are not commonly required to be re- liniment to the throat; but where it is accompanied 
jected, hence the act is with difficulty induced. The by colicky symptoms an anodyne draught may be 
ordinary emetics fail to produce it, but there are | given. But I have often failed to administer any- 
morbid conditions in which the nervous influences | thing to a horse vomiting or attempting to vomit, so, 
concur, When the most violent efforts to vomit ensue till the attempts ceased I contented myself with 
and expulsion of some of the contents of thestomach giving a hypodermeric injection of Morphia, apply- 
takes place. ‘ing hot water rugs round the region of the stomach, 

Mr. J. 8. Gamgee proved that there is no structural and blistering the course of the cesophagus. 1 also 
impediment to the contents of the stomach returning clyster frequently; and, as soon as the animal can 
by the esophagus, providing there be the same con- swallow, I give a full dose of linseed oil, or ad- 
curring nervous and muscular influences present minister an aloetic ball. 
which give rise to and produce vomiting in other —— 

animals, and it is made evident that in accordance <A capital discussion followed. the paper being 
with the very rare requirements is the extremelyrare keenly criticised ; nearly every one giving the meet- 
effect, the act of vomiting in the horse. ing the benefit of their experiences. After votes of 

lL have had two or three cases of vomiting in the thanks to the essayist and the chairman, the meeting 
horse caused by the animal after a large feed drink- separated. 

Ing a large quantity of very cold water. In the 
course of a few minutes only, violent efforts at emesis 
were manifested, and there was ejected a glazy white 
material of an acidulous odour, containing a quantity 
of alimentary matters. The only explanation that 
I can offer is this:—that the contact of a large 
quantity of water at a very low temperature with the 
stomach already considerably distended with food. 7 
led to a partial or complete paralysis of the organ, The annual meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan 
during which the relaxation of the muscular coat of Veterinary Medical Association was held on Feb. 19 


James Wertr, Hon. See. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


the stomach and the lower end of the cesophagus 
allowed the passage of food from the former into the 
latter under the compression of the diaphragm and 
abdominal walls, 

No doubt the temperature of the water would be 
raised to that of the stomach before the effects as 
observed ceased, but the nervous centres once de- 
pressed remain prostrated for some time after the 
cause of depression is removed. 

Symptoms vary according to the cause giving rise 
toit. Generally the animal is in great pain and 
Perspiring freely, may lie down and present symp- 
— of colic, pulse quickened but ‘it generally con- 
inues fairly strong. Respirations hurried, tempera- 
ture 102-3, 

oo vomition takes place you can, by watching 
¢ left side of the neck, see a wave passing up the 


sophagus and recoiling again, only to be followed | 
y another, and another, reaching farther into the | 


in the London Hotel, Edinburgh, Mr. Cunningham, 


Slateford (the retiring president) in the chair. 


Before vacating the chair. Mr. Cunnincuam de- 
livered a brief address, in the course of which he 
spoke of the importance of the subjects discussed by 
the Society during the past year. Pleuro-pneumonia 
had not yet, he said, been eradicated by the com- 
pulsory slaughter order, As time went on he was 
more and more convinced that inoculation was 
preferable to the stamping-out policy, and he be- 


‘lieved that if pleuro-pneumonia was ever to be got 


completely rid of, it would be by conciliatory and 
not by extreme measures forced on unwilling owners 
of stock. 

In moving a vote of thanks to the retiring presi- 
dent, Principal Wi1AMs also referred to the value 
of inoculation as a preventive of pleuro-pneumonia, 
and mentioned a case in Roxburghshire where five 
cattle had been slaughtered for pleuro-pneumonia, 
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on the order of an inspector who had been an officer 
in the army, and a post-mortem examination showed 
that the animals were quite healthy. 

Mr. Henry Tuompson, Aspatria, president of the 
Society for the year, on taking the chair, delivered 
the following address :— 

(FENTLEMEN, 

I must say that in the halcyon days of youth, my 
fleeting fancy never conceived the remotest idea 
that I should at any one time occupy the presidential 
chair of any Medical Society in the great centre of 
learning—the city of Edinburgh. But, gentiemen, 
since you have decreed that I should preside over 
our meetings during the present year, | hope you 
will bear with my short-comings, and assist me in 
carrying out the duties to the satisfaction of one and 
ail; and I earnestly hope that our gatherings may 
be pleasant and social, as well as interesting and in- 
structive, and for the great honour you have done 
me, I thank you most sincerely. 

Being a great lover of our profession, it is with 
the deepest regret I read in our medical periodicals 
the diversity of views of some of our most noted ex- 

erts on matters where no difference of opinion 
should be held: J allude to the post-mortem appear- 
ances of the various orgaus of the body. We are all 
taught o1, a somewhat similar basis, yet we do not 
all see alike, and consequently do not arrive at the 
same conclusions. Is it because we are not all con- 
stituted alike? or is it jealousy or some pre- 
judice that still prevails amongst ns, or what is it? 
J'rue, the formation of our medical societies has 
been the great means of establishing a better feel- 
ing and a greater bond of brother-hood—would 
that it were more so. 

If, instead of giving conflicting evidence in Courts 
of Justice, we could only agree, and confirm cach 
others opinions, it would tend to give us a better 
standing, and our opinions would be held in more 
respect by the public, Let us argue out our differ- 
ence of opinion in priva‘e, and in societies like this, 
but not in public Law Courts. 

Generally speaking, inaugural addresses are of a 
retrospective character, tending more to a social, 
than a professional review. but seeing that our meet- 
ings are so few, we should, 1 think, combine busi- 
ness with pleasure as much as possible. 

At the present moment there are a great many im- 
portant topics pertaining to our profession exercising 
the minds, not only of professional men, but also of 
a considerable section of the public. 

‘To Members, Clause IX is very offensive, yet I 
must say we are ourselves to blame for allowing it 
to stand so long unnoticed. But I would strongly 
go in for its repeal, for I consider it robs the Mem- 
bers of some of the privileges granted in the Charter 
of 1844, and is scarcely in keeping with present 
views when the franchise is extended to the majority, 
Clause LX., so to speak, dis-enfranchises the Mem- 
bers and only Fellows can be members of Council, 
and none but Fellows must be examiners. In fact, 
acting somewhat similarly to a House of Lords, 
Until the objectionable Clause is abrogated, I think 
all the Members should discontinue to record their 


votes for members of Council and leave the Fellows 
to elect themselves. 

The dual appointment also wants reforming. The 
members of Council and the Board of Examivers 
should be two distinct bodies. There are plenty of 
good men and true, able to fill either situation. The 
present practice is not in accordance with the work- 
ing of other governing bodies, and should be 
abolished. 

Again, by reason of the office held by the Princi- 
pal of each Veterinary School and the heads of other 
Veterinary departments, such as the Army, Board of 
Agriculture, and Chair of Examiners, they should, I 
think, be ex-officio members of Council. 1 hope, 
gentlemen, you will pardon me for alluding to these 
subjects, but it is only by agitation that reform can 
be brought about. 

I shall now briefly refer to another matter which 
is at present engaging the public as well as the pro- 
fessional world—I mean Vleuro-pneumonia. Of 
late a great deal has been said and written, but up 
to the present time the conflicting opinions are of 
such a character that nothing definxite has been ar- 
rived at, except that of carrying out the law of com- 


‘pulsory slaughter of ‘‘ in contact” healthy animals. 


which is not only unpopular, but very unsatisfactory, 
expensive, and ruinous to many. Some say the 
disease can be cured ; others that nothing but whole- 
sale slaughter will eradicate the malady; while a 
few contend that judicious inoculation, with the 
slaughter of the affected and suspected, is the best 
remedy, the least expensive, and most satisfactory. 
Respeciing the curative possibilities—from the 
specific nature of the complaint and the morbid con- 
dition of the affected parts, | think we are agreed 
that this is a consummation not to be looked for. 
The compulsory slaughter of healthy animals and 
the closing of affected premises for fifty-six days 
and upwards, instead of stamping out the malady, 
in my opinion, tends more to its increase. Thirty 
years ago the disease was as rife as it is now, yet 
there were no regulations in force. If any one got 
the disease in his stock, all his neighbours were 
made aware of it. there was no suspension of 
business, therefore no concealment. But now things 
are quite different, the ever-increasing population, 
which in large centres tends to a bigger demand 
for dairy cattle. these, by great facilities of public 
auction marts, are replenished by a trading com- 
munity which makes the business a speciality. The 
auction marts, again, open out an opportunity for 
cattle being sent from various places, extered for 
sale in any other name than that of the owner — who 
may have had one or more cases of pleuro, and has 
perhaps slaughtered the affected animals without 
either calling in veterinary aid, or reporting the 
cases—selling off his “in contact” animals at the 
different auction marts, and repurchasing others to 
take their places. By these means the disease 18 
spread, and keeps breaking out again ; this I be- 
lieve, is ina great measure due to the compulsory 
slaughter order, the necessary closing of premises, 
and the suspension of business. ; ‘th 
Turning to inoculation, this mode of dealing be 
the complaint has not received the attention ron 
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the powers that be which | think it deserves. ‘lhe 
repeated successful results in Scotland and abroad, 
the great confidence with which its promoters and 
supporters speak of its efficiency entitles it to a 
more extended field of operation; and as Professor 
Williams said at Galashiels Farmers’ Club the other 
day, “‘ A combination of slaughtering affected, and 
the judicious inoculation of ‘in ‘contact’ healthy 
animals, would tend more to the suppression of the 


disease, than the indiscriminating slaughter.” Yet 
I would go further and suggest that the animals be 
branded at the same time, so that they must be 

kept on the premises for breeding, dairying, and | 
feeding purposes ; thus preserving our stocks, saving 
the pockets of the ratepayers, and not interfering 
with or suspending business. This would, I think, 
meet all requirements, be more congenial, and give 
greater satisfaction than the present system of whole- 
sale slaugnter, which is decimating our breeding 
stocks. ‘The loss in this particular is at present not 
much felt, but the time will come when the young, 
now destroyed with the parent, will be required, and 
they will not be there. But if compulsory slaughter 
has to be the order of the day—and it seews likely 
to be carried to a further extent, if we are to judge 
from the deputations to the Minister of the Board of 
Agriculture—a great reform is needed. If the 
disease be due to imported cattle, then a law of 
quarantine must be enforced at the port of debarka- 
tion; but the greatest reform is wanted in our pub- | 
lic axction marts. As already stated, cattle are 
entered in the names of various individuals, not 
being the owners, and are passed from one auction 
to another, as the following extract will show :— 


A cow which was exhibited at Aspatria Agricultural Show 
has had a number of homes. Early in life it was sold at 
‘£5, next at £13, then at £18, again at £20, afterwards at 
£26. Recently it realized £35 to go to an Edinburgh 
dairy. This will in all probability be its last home.—West 
Cumberland Times. 


_ This indiscriminate transit of cattle to and fro 
is, I consider, one of the most dangerous modes of 
spreading the infection. The Government or the | 
Local Authority should institute a registration of 
all animals that are entered at a public auction 
mart for sale, recording the name of the owner, his 
residence, and the colour and class of animals; the | 
buyers would then be protected and not victimised 
as they are under the prevailing system. 

Again, when an outbreak is reported, the officials 
of the Local Authority should cause all animals on 
the premises to be carefully examined by two ve- 
ternary inspectors, and for those found diseased 
only one-half of the value should be awarded. As 
the law stands at present, there are those who make 
4 boast that they have realized money by having 
pleuro-pneumonia, and are in a better financial 
Position than ever they were before. This state of 
things ought not to be; it is not fair to the rate- 
Payer, and the sooner the law on this point is amen- 
ded the better. 

cannot sit dowu without saying a few words on 
uberculosis, for I consider it as all-important as 
han claiming, as it does, more victims 
n the latter disease. Although I have seen and 


known an enormous quantity of tubercular animals 
sold for human food, without hearing any bad effect, 
yet, from the nature of the disease all animals should 
be destroyed, and compensation granted to the ex- 
tent of three-quarter of their value. My observa- 
tions lead me to think that it is due more to here- 
ditary principles than either inhalation or ingestion, 
and that it should come under a separate heading or 
Act. If it was brought under the Contagious Ani- 
mal’s Act, it would soon cause as great alarm and 
consternation, when an animal was condemned, as 
pleuro does at the present time. The serious nature 
of the malady is such, that a deputation of veterin- 
ary surgeons and others should be formed, and lay 
the matter before the Minister of Agriculture. 

I had prepared a more extended paper, but the 
zeal of our Secretary is such, that he thinks the 
subject of dishorning cattle of vastly more im- 
portance than anything I could have brought before 
you; in supplementing and opening up the dis- 
cussion on Mr, Hutton’s paper read at last meeting. 

Yet I think if there is one thing more than 
another that shonld engage the attention of the 
veterinary profession as well as the farming com- 
munity, it is that of fee@ing stuffs. In these go-a- 
head times, the enormous amount of money yearly 
expended on artificial food for cattle is proof sufti- 
cient that veterinary surgeons should be acquainted 
with their nature, purity, and composition. Repre- 
senting, as I do, a Farmers’ Supply Association, where 
something like 600 tons of linseed cake, 700 tons of 
Jecorticated cotta: cakes and other feeding materials 
are annually sold, at the cost of about £10,600, I think 
I can speak as to their use and abuse with some 
little confidence. 

Mr. Anprew Hurcnrson, farmer, Dundee, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to the President for his 
address, agreed with the remarks that had been 
made as to the remedy for pleuro-pneumonia. The ac- 


tion of their local authorities on this question, 


instead of assisting, was, he said, a great hindrance 
to practical farmers. 


THE DISHORNING OF CATTLE. 

Mr. Crarke, V.8., Coupar Angus; read a paper ou 
“The Dishorning of Cattle,” and expressed the hope 
that his remarks would remove a great deal of the 
sentimental prejudice that at present existed on 
the subject. He maintained that the operation 
was both necessary and justifiable, and that, with 
an increase in the system of cattle-feeding under 
covered courts, it was certain to extend, The gen- 
eral opinion was that nothing short of total dishorn- 
ing would be effectual and satisfactory to prevent 
gorivg by the animals, the injury from which was 
out of all proportion more serious than the pain of 
the operation. From an economic point of view the 
practice was beneficial, as it rendered the cattle 
comparatively docile; they could feed without 
annoying each other, they took Jess time to eat their 
food, and consequently got more time to rest. He 
emphatically objected to the term “cruel” being 
applied to the operation, and protested against the 
charge that it was carried out with the view only of 
making the cattle look better. Having given a 
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practical description of the operation, Mr. Clarke 
said that the only sensitive structure was the matrix ; 
and from the extremely small proportion of tissne, 
he assumed that pain was only momentary, and not 
necessarily continuous, He also quoted the opinion 
of Lord M’Laren, ina case before him in the Court 
of Session, that dishorning was ‘a customary opera- 
tion performed for a rational purpose, in the belief 
that it was necessary for the welfare and control of 
the animals.” 
In the discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper, there was an almost universal feeling in 
favour of dishorning. Some sixty or seventy letters 
of apology for absence were received. and several 
of these were read by the Secretary, all pointing to 
the beneficial effects of dishorning. Professor Baird 
gave itas his opinion that it was much better that all 
animals should. by dishorning, suffer a little for a 
day or two, than that the weaker should be con- 
stantly subjected to torture by their stronger neigh- 
bours. Mr. Cameron, Berwick-on-T weed. as the 
Inspector of Berwick Cattle Market, wrote that the 
demand for dishorned cattle was increasing, and that 
to put knobs or brass” balls on the horns as a sub- 
stitute was humbug. Mr. Simcox, Drogheda, wrote 
that in his district, where the operation was exten- 
sively carried on, the value of the cattle was con- 
siderably increased by dishorning, and the cattle 
thrived much better. M. Porrre, Paisley, said a 
deal of ignorance was displayed by those who ap- 
plied the term of cruelty to the operation of dis- 
horning. — It inflicted no more pain on the animal 
than was caused to a human being by the extraction 
ofatooth. The naturalist found that a fly did not 
suffer pain on losing its leg, because it licked sugar 
immediately afterwards. (Laughter.) If they ap- 
plied that reasoning to cattle after dishorning, they 
would find that they took their food heartily and 
thrived much better. Principal said he 
had always maintained that it was necessary to dis- 
horn, but at one time he was against the operation 
being performed close to the head. Since the recent 
trial at Haddington, however, he had gone more 
thoroughly into the matter, and had made scientific 
examinations of the horn and head, which had led 
him to the conclusion that the operation might safely 
be performed at the base of the horn without caus- 
ing increased pain. Mr. Hurcusson, Dundee, 
denied that farmers performed the operation from a 
selfish point of view, and maintained that dishorn- 
ing was in the interests of the animals themselves, 
It was much less painful than the docking of horses’ 
tails, and the latter operation was not so necessary, 
He defended the character of the farmers of Scot- 
land as humane men, and protested against their 
being placed in the dock and tried like wife-beaters. 
(Laughter and applause.) Mr. Tuomas Sway, cat- 
tle salesman, said his experience led him to favour 
thorough dishorning, and he mentioned that of the 
many cattle that had passed through his hands that 
day there was not one that had not been dishorned. 
The practice was not only absolutely necessary, but 
it was generally adopted throughout the country, 
If they were to put a lot of Canadian or Irish cattle 
into a court with their natural horns, they would 


uever have time to get fat, as they would be too 
much occupied in fighting. (Laughter.) Mr. Sprevry 
Dundee, spoke of the serious injuries inflicted by 
goring. Mr. Fereuson, Pictstonhill, Perthshire, 
said that in his part of the country dishorning was 
an imperative necessity: The cattle took to their 
fuod immediately after the operation and at once 
began to thrive. He was also in favour of dishorning 
at the base, and he was glad that Principal Williams 
agreed with him on that point. Mr. Campsent, 
Kirkcudbright, gave it as his opinion that the dis- 
horning of full-grown animals was a very painful 
operation, and should not be performed on an animal 
over two years old. but should be confined to calves, 
Professor W. O. Witi1aMs said it had been demon- 
strated in the Kast Lothian case that dishorning 
close to the head wasa less painful operation than 
half-horning or tipping. Replying to Mr. Campbell’s 
observations, he said they could not draw a line of 
demarcation in the age of animals at which the 
operation should be performed. If they could dis. 
horn animals up to two years old, it was not more 
painful to dishorn after two years. He admitted 


-that a certain amount of pain was inflicted by dis- 


horning, but not more than a child would suffer by 
taking a pinch of snuff. Mr. Hurcneson said they 
got their American cattle at the age of two and 
three years, and he did not see how they could dis- 
horn them when calves. (Laughter.) Mr. Greaves, 
V.S., Manchester, said he was the Inspector for the 


‘) Manchester Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals, and he had been prejudiced against the 
dishorning of cattle, but after hearing the views of 
the gentlemen who had spoken that day he had be- 
come converted, and he would not again condemn 
the operation. (Applause.) If they were to be 
guided by sentiment, they might as well object to 
the ringing of a pig or a bull, Mr. Crarke having 
replied on the discussion, he was, on the motion of 
Principal Writtams, cordially thanked for his 
paper. 

The members of the Society afterwards dined 
together ; there were thirty gentlemen present, Mr. 
Henry Tuompson, President, in the chair, and the 
customary toasts were duly proposed and honoured. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES JN ANIMALS. 


Reported in Greet Britain and Ireland during the 
week ended February 15th, 1890. 


Pleuro-Pueumonia: —In Great Britain 6 fresh out. 
breaks of this disease were reported in the week, - 
of them were in England, in the Counties of Cum- 
berland and Lancaster, while 4 occurred in Scotland 
in the Counties of Edinburgh, Fife, Forfar, and 
Perth. There were 49 cattle attacked with pleurv- 
pneumonia in the week; 19 of these were 10 Cum- 
berland and 11 in Edinburgh, leaving only 19 in 
the other Counties where the disease existed. 

The number of healthy cattle slaughtered because 
they had been exposed to the risk of infection was 
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110, of which 56 were in England and 54 in Scot- 
land. In Ireland there was 1 fresh outbreak of 
pleuro-pneumonia in the North Dublin Union, 10 
cattle were attacked, 8 in North Dublin and 2 in 
Rathdown; 61 healthy cattle m contact with the 
diseased were slaughtered in North Dublin. 

Anthraz:—In England 4 fresh outbreaks of an- 
thrax were reported in Lincoln (Lindsey), Norfolk, 
Somerset, and York (N.R); 5 animals were attacked 
8 of which died. No cases of anthrax occurred in 
either Wales, Scotland or Ireland during the week. 

Swine-Fever :—In Great Britain 50 fresh out- 
breaks of swine-fever were reported, 46 in England, 
8 in Wales, and 1 in Scotland; 255 pigs were at- 
tacked, 114 diseased swine were killed, 91 died. 50 
recovered, and 264 remained alive at the end of the 
week. In Ireland 9 fresh outbreaks of swine-fever 
were reported and 15 swine were attacked. 

Glanders and Farey:—In England 6 fresh out- 
breaks of glanders were reported, 4 in London, 1 
in Middlesex. and 1 in York (W.R.); 11 horses 
were attacked, 9 in England, viz. 6 in London, 2 in 
Middlesex, and 1 in York (W.R.); 2 were attacked 
in Scotland, 1 in Lancashire and 1 in Wigtownshire. 
In London 5 fresh outbreaks of farcy occurred, and 
14 horses were attacked, other parts of Great Brit- 
ain were free from this disease. No cases of either 
glanders or farcy occurred in Ireland during the 
week, 

Rabies :—There were 5 fresh cases of rabies re- 
ported in England, 1 in Hants and 4 in York (W.R.) 
In Ireland 6 cases were reported, all of them in dogs. 


IMPORTANT HORSE CASE AT NEWCASTLE 
ASSIZES. 


In the Nisi Prius Court at Newcastle on Monday 
and Tuesday, before Mr. Justice Day, the case of 
Watson v. Snarry—in which great interest has been 
manifested in this district—was heard. 

Mr. Waddy, Q.C. for the plaintiff ; and Mr. Tindal 
Atkinson, Q.C., for the defendant. 

Plaintiff, sued defendant, a well-known veterinary 
surgeon at Norton, Malton, for £175 10s., damages 
for alleged negligence and unskilfulness in ex- 
amining and passing as sound a horse which plain- 
tiff alleged was unsound. The facts of the case are 
that plaintiff, on the 2nd December last, through 
his agent, Richard Gibson, of York, sent a teleyram 
to defendant to go to Whinflower Hall, near Norton, 
and examine a bay gelding belonging to Mr. Charles 
Johnson. Defendant went and examined the horse, 
and sent a certificate, as directed by the telegram, 
to plaintiff, to the effect that to ‘the best of his 
Judgment the horse was sound, but that it had a 
bone enlargement on the near fore leg, and also a 
a enlargement below the off hock, which he con- 
oo of uo consequence. Plaintiff bought the 
an of Mi. Johnson for £165, and it was delivered 

5th December. Mr. Snarry was paid 30s. as 


his fee for examining the horse, and heard no more 
about it tillon the 3lst December he had a letter 
from plaintiff's solicitors threatening him with an 
action for negligence, and stating that the horse 
was unsound from a splint on the near fore leg, and 
spavins on both hocks. This followed immediately 
by an action against defendant, claiming damages 
as above stated. Mr. Snarry had made application 
to the court to have the case removed for trial to 
York, on the ground that it wasa Yorkshire case, 
arising entirely in Yorkshire. An order was made 
by the Master to remove the trial to York, but this 
was reversed on appeal to a judge, hence the trial 
at Newcastle. . 

Mr. Waddy said that any man who undertook to 
perform a duty to another man practically warran- 
ted that he brought to it sufficient skill and also 
sufficient care and watchfulness to see that he did 
it right. | Defendant held himself out to be a com- 
petent veterinary, and plaintiff, placing confidence 
in him as such, risked his money on his judgment, 
skill, and care, with the result, it was alleged, that 
it was proved that he either did not know what he 
was about, or did not exercise sufficient care. And 
plaintiff alleged that, in consequence, he was sad- 
dled with a horse~ perhaps he had better say bur- 
dened-—of the most disastrous character. He bought 
a horse which was intended for a hunter, but which 
was scarcely fit for a cab horse, and the result was 
that plaintiff lost his money. 

Plaintiff was called in support of hisclaim. His 
evidence was that he got the horse on the 5th Dee., 
that he exercised it himself for two or three hours 
daily on the Newcastle Town Moor until the l5th 
Dec. He observed nothing wrong until the 15th 
Dec., Sunday, when he rode it ten miles on the road 
to Harlow Hill. He then found it to go lame. He 
left it at a farm of Mr. Beal’s there, to be schooled 
asa hunter. It was hunted the nextday, the 16th, and 
went through a forty minutes’ run. It pulled up 
dead lame after the run, and was taken to Mr. 
Beal’s, where it remained till the 24th Dec., without 
being seen by any veterinary surgeon. It was then 
taken to Newcastle, to plaintiff's stables. On the 
26th Dec., it was examined by plaintiff's veterinary 
surgeon, Mr. Elphick, and on the 30th by another 
Neweastle veterinary, Mr. Hunter. Both certified 
that the horse was lame from a splint on the near 
fore leg, which they considered must have been 
there at least two months. On the 20th Jan. the 
horse was sent to Edinburgh, and examined by Pro- 
fessors Williams and Walley, both of whom were 
called for plaintiff, and also gave their opinion that 
the splint was of old standing. All four ‘vets’ 
stated that the horse was spavined. on both hocks, 
and they considered they had been there twelve 
months. Mr. Elphick admitted on cross-examination 
that the horse might get to go sound.—Other evi- 
dence for plaintiff consisted of his groom, a friend, 
Mr. Beal and his groom, and their evidence 
went to show that on the 15th and 16th Dec. the 
horse became very lame. It was admitted that now 
the horse was suffering from an extensive enlarge- 
ment on the near fore leg. The horse was produced 


and shown to the jury. 
For the defence, it was admitted that defendant 
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was employed to give his opinion as to the sound- 
ness of the horse purchased by plaintiff | He pro- 
nounced it to be sound, with an enlargement. below 
the off hock, and an enlargement below the knee on 
the near fore leg, which to the best of his judgment, 
were of no consequence. He did not certify as al- 
leged. The horse was not unsound when he ex- 
amined it, and had no blemish or fault beyond those 
mentioned. If there were any unsoundness, it was 
not apparent at the time, and was such that the 
defendant could not by the exercise of ordinary dili- 
gence and skill as a veterinary surgeon, have dis- 
covered it; and the failure to discover it, if there 
was failure, which was not admitted, was not neg- 
ligence on the part of the defendant He denied that 
the purchase of the animal was effected on_ his 
opinion or certificate, as alleged. He was neither 
asked to give nor gave any opinion as to its being 
then fit to be hunted, nor was he informed that the 
plaintiff was cousidering the purchase of the horse 
for that purpose. Mr. Atkinson proceeded to state 
that that action meant one of two things—either 
that defendant had no skill as a veterinary surgeon, 
or that, in the examination of the horse in question, 
he had been guilty of carelessness. Defendant had 
been a veterinary surgeon 43 years, and had been 


employed by Lord Middleton, the Earl of Fever-— 


sham, Lord Carlisle, and John Scott, the trainer, in 
testing horses. If the defects spoken of were in 
existence on the 2nd December, they could not have 
escaped his notice. ‘The horse was an Irish one. 
Irish horses had coarse hocks, and the animal in 
question had cvarse hocks and not spavins. It was 
a young horse, and he suggested that the splint 
spoken of as having rendered the horse permanently 
unsound was caused by the work it did on reaching 
plaintiff in Newcastle. 

The evidence for the defence was that the horse 
had been bought by Mr. Charles Johnson at Horn- 
castle Fair on the 13th August. It was an Irish 
horse, with coarse hocks, and was passed to Mr. 
Jobnson as sound by Mr. Howse, of Lincoln, a well- 
known veterinary surgeon. Mr. Johnson had the 
horse in his possession, and trained and schooled it 
as a hunter from the 13th August to the 5th Dec- 
ember, and it was never lame during that time. 
The horse left Malton on the 5th December sound 
and free from blemish beyond what was mentioned. 
Defendant gave evidence himself in support of this, 
and also called Charles Johnson, Joseph Johnson, 
Walter Tinsley, a groom; Thomas Bruckshaw, the 
well-known jockey ; Foord P. Newton, horse dealer ; 
and John Robert Wilson, of Settrington, all of whom 
stated that on the 5th December the horse was per- 
fectly sound, and free from the blemishes complained 
of.—Defendant’s case was also supported by the 
evidence of the following veterinary surgeons— 
Messrs. ‘Thomas Bowman, of Driffield; J. M. Axe, 
of Doncaster; J. R. Peele, of Durham ; and Howse, 
of Lincolon. The latter had examined it in August, 
and all of them had examined it at Newcastle on the 
17th of Febeuary, and again on the morning of the 
trial. They all confirmed defendant’s statement 
that the enlargement on the near fore leg was a 
splint, and a sprain of recent origin, and they stated 
that they had seen in their experience greater en- 
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largements of the same character thrown out in 
from seven to twelve day; that it was not only pos. 
sible, but almost certain that this enlargement had 
been acquired and thrown out after the horse left 
Malton ; and as to the spavins they totally denied 
the existence of them at the present time, statin, 
that the horse was free in his hock action, and 

merely had coarse hocks, like many Irish horses. 
The Judge summed up greatly in favour of plain- 
tiff, and the result of the trial wa- that the North- 
umberland jury found a verdict for plaintiff. By 
arrangement, the damages were placed at £170, Mr. 
Snarry to have the horse. His lordship gave judg- 
ment accordingly, with costs against the defendant. 
Newcastle Chronicle. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA AT HOLKHAM. 
A GoveRNMENT INVESTIGATION AND Report. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Nor- 
folk Local Authority was held on Saturday, 22nd 
February, at the Shirehall. Norwich. Mr. C, 8. Read, 


Chairman, | 
UNREPORTED OUTBREAK OF PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


The Clerk read the following letter :— 


Board of Agriculture, Westminster. 
21st February, 1890. 
Sir,—In forwarding the inclosed copy of a report by the 
Chief Inspector of the Board of Agriculture on the outbreak 
of pleuro-pneumonia among cattle, the property of the Earl 
of Leicester. of Holkham Hall. I am directed by the Board 
of Agriculture to suggest that the Local Authority for the 
county of Norfolk should cause inquiry to be made as to 
the reason for the apparent neglect to give notice of the 
existence of the disease in this case. : 
I am, &c., G. A. Leacu. 


The Clerk of the County Council. 


The report accompanying this letter was next 
read. It was as follows :— 

February 15th, 1890. 

Sir,—In reference to the outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia in 
3,958 (the number of the Holkham district) I have the 
honour to report that, accompanied by Mr. Sleeman and 
Mr. Peel, I visited Holkham on Wednesday, the 12th inst., 
where I had an interview with the Ear] of Leicester, who 
gave me the following history of the cattle which had been 
in his park during the year. wa 

His lordship stated that at the beginning of the year he 
had three cows, which had been at his Longlands on 
for some years, and that in the months of April, May, an 
June he stocked the park as usual with 264 bullocks, pur- 
chased in various markets in the county of Norfolk. 

About the end of June one of these bullocks died and - 
buried. It was then found that others were unwell, au 
Mr. Hammond, veterinary surgeon, of Bale, was called in, 
who treated them for indigestion. During July two = 
died, and another in August. These cattle, I was —- ; 
were buried; others recovered under treatment, _ ag 
being a heifer, which, when convalescent, was placed 1n 
covered yard along with the three cows before ee 
and was eventually turned to graze with bullocks abou 
middle of September, 

I was informed that no post-mortem quneuinatss 
made by Mr. Hammond of the four bullocks which a - 

At the end of September his lordship sold oe aes 
among which was the recovered animal, to — bere 
persons. These cattle are being traced by Mr. 8 a ne 
Mr. Peel. There then remained 73 bullocks an 


cows on the estate. 
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In November one of the cows was found to be unwell. It 
was accordingly sold to and slaughtered by a butcher, and 
another was purchased in its place. ' 

Shortly after the slaughter of the first cow the two 
remaining original cows. fell. ill. Mr. Hammond was 
again sent for, and he then pronounced them to be 
snffering from pleuro-pneumonia. They ,were killed, and 
a post-mortem of one confirmed his opinion. All the cows 
(3), were then slaughtered and buried, but it does not 
appear that any notice of this outbreak was given to the 


lice. 
Pthe 73 bullocks which then remained on the estate (after 
the sale of the 187 at the end of September) were in two 
lots; 57 were at New Barnes Farm and 16 in the Park. It 
was among the latter animals that pleuro-pneumonia was 
detected on January 24th, and Lord Leicester informs me 
that the cows had mixed with these animals before they 
were found to be diseased. 

It will be observed from the foregoing bistory that the 
first animals in which pleuro-pneumsnia was recognised 
were the three cows, which had been on the estate for a 
very long time and under conditions which precluded the 
possibility of their coming in contact with cattle outside, the 
Park being inclosed by a brick wall. The assumption, 
therefore, is that the disease was really introduced by some 
of the bullocks bought in the spring, that it spread very 
slowly through them in consequence of the extensive range 
of pasture in which they were placed, and, further, that the 
animal which recovered and was placed with the cows com- 
municated the disease to them, and the cows in their turn 
infected the herd of bullocks. 

Iexamined the remains of two of the four bullocks which 
died, but found that nearly every part of the flesh and 
viscera had been removed at the time of burial and given to 
the dogs, and 1 was informed that the other carcases were 
equully destroyed. I am, therefore, unable to state the 
cause of death. I have also exhumed the carcase of one of 
the cows which was buried, and find that the lungs present | 
appearances of true pleuro-pneumonia, which, I believe, they | 
contracted from the bullock that was mixed with them after 
recovering from illness in September. 

There are still 57 cattle at New Barns Farm, within the 
park, which herded with the stock during the summer, 
These premises have been declared infected by the Inspector. 
but the cattle are reported to be healthy. 

ALEXANDER C. Cope. 


The Cuarrman said this was the most disappoint- 
ing report ever presented to the committee. Here, 
on the farm of the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
they had one of the inspectors of the Local Authority 
ordering cows suffering from pleuro-pneumonia to be 
killed, and not reporting anything to the Local 
Authority. It was the most disappointing and dis- 
heartening case he ever had to bring before the com- 
mittee. He did not wish to say anything more, 
except that the sub-committee thought that it was so 
serious a matter that instead of employing their own 
local inspectors to investigate, they asked the Board 
of Agriculture to send down their most competent 
‘nspectors. The Board had done so, and the report 
of those inspectors was before the committee, 
ese instruct the sub-committee how to dispose 

It, 

Mr. Hawmonp—May I ask if, since the cattle have 
all been removed from Holkham Park, they have 
shown any symptom of disease ? 
th ‘he Ciarmman— -None. First of all I will take 

opinion of the committee as to what should be 
wr with the cattle now at Holkham—whether the 
: ation of them should be continued, with the 
prtebation of the Board of Agriculture, or whether 

ty should be slaughtered. (‘ No.”) 
t. Sterrincuam moved, and Mr. WrncrreLp 


to continue the isolation of the cattle.” and it was 
agreed to. 

The CuarrMay, in answer to Mr, Crickmore, said 
that the last cow was ill on February 7th; but these 
cattle had been removed since the end of September 
or the beginning of October. . 

Mr. Futcuer--Do I understand that for four 
months no notice has been given of the disease ? 

The Cuatrman—They have been dying from 
November until now. 

Mr. Futcuer—And no notice at all given ? 

The Cuatrman—There has been no notice. 

Mr. Parsons—Did the last of the cows which died 
on February 7th ever come in contact with the 
animals still remaining at Holkham ? 

The Cuarrman—I do not think it did recently. At 
one time they were in contact. 

Mr. Exits said that the 16 bullocks slaughtered 
were all in one homestead. Those that were sold had 
not been near the cows since September or October. 
Those slaughtered might have been in the next 
pasture to the cows; but the others were three- 
quarters of a mile or a mile away. 

Mr. Surru asked whether the sub-committee would 
have power to order a prosecution. If a prosecu- 
tion was ordered against Mr. Miles, of Bramerton, it 
ought to be ordered in this most flagrant case, (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Parsons moved—‘ That the report be referred 
to the sub-committee.” They had every confidence 
in the sub-committee, and more especially in the able 
manner in which the chairman always attended to 
this matter. 

Mr. Worrttry seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. 


Sir—-Mr. Cope’s report of the outbreak of pleuro- 
pneumonia at Holkham to the Executive Committee 
of the Norfolk Local Authority altogether misrepre- 
sents the facts of the case. His assumptions are ex- 
tremely bypothetical and based on evidence of the 
most meagre kind. In order to express my dissent 
from hisconclusions, and exonerate myself and others 
from the censure we have received from the public, 
1 consider it necessary to relate the history of the 
outbreak. 

On November 4th, 1889, | received a message, to 
see a cow at Lord Leicester's. I examined her, and 
pronounced it to be an ordinary case of inflammation 
of the lungs. She was in good candition, and on the 
following day, no improvement being evident, I ad- 
vised her slaughter. My diagnosis was confirmed by 
one who saw her after death. 

November 29th.—I visited two cows. They 
presented symptoms indicative of lung mischief. 
December |st.—After examining the two cows I 
told Mr. Freezer, the bailiff, | was suspicious of con- 
tagious lung disease. 

December 6th.—I met Mr. Davey (Lord Leicester’s 
agent) and Mr. Freezer. I then stated it was un- 
doubtedly pleuro-pneumonia, advised them to report 
the outbreak to the inspector, as I do not officiate for 
this district, and left with the impression this would 


-‘econded—« That the Board of Agriculture be asked 


be effected. 
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These are the only two cows I attended, and, as 
may be inferred from the above, | only recommended 
the slaughter of the one I considered affected with in- 
flammation of the lungs. 

January 24th, 1890.—I saw for the first time a 
bullock which 1 had no hesitation in stating was 
suffering from pleuro. I advised his being reported 
and this was carried out without delay. 

Now as to the assumed origin of the outbreak. 

Ov September 11th, 1889.—I was requested to 
attend a bullock at Lord Leicester’s reported to be 
very ill. Being from home at the time my assistant 
saw the animal, and gave it as his opinion he was 
suffering from dysentery, and from the symptoms he 
related | believe he was correct in his diagnosis. [ 
extract the following from his rough diary notes for 
September 11th:—“ Lord Leicester’s bullock passing 
blood and mucus; eyes sank, and very ill.” He 
saw the patient on two other occasions before he 
succumbed tv the disease, and positively affirms he 
did not exhibit one symptom that even suggested to 
him the probability of his being the subject of con- 
tagious lung disease. (n the date of my assistant’s 
last visit to the former bullock his attention was 
directed to another (nota heifer), both of these being 
from the 264 grazedin the park. This animal re- 
fused his food, was dull and constipated, and pre- 
sented other indications of derangement of the diges- 
tive organs, ‘There was no cough or grunting, no 
abnormal quickness of breathing, and res- 
piratory murmur was distinctly audible on both sides 
of the chest. I saw the bullock two days after 
when he had quite recovered; his appetite had 
returned, he chewed his cud, licked his coat, &e., 
in fact appeared in perfect health. Yet Mr. Cope 
would have us believe the animal was then suffering 
from contagious pleuro. It seems opposed to 
common sense to imagine a bullock should have his 
lungs invaded by a specific disease to such an extent 
as to take him off his food, and yet show no symptoms 
of any affection of the respiratory organs, and 

furthermore recover in so short a time as three days. 
I have no knowledge of Mr. Cope’s professional 
attainments, but I consider, having attended the 
animal, | was placed ina better position to form a 
correct opinion of the nature of his ailment than Mr. 
Cope, who never saw the bullock, but relied solely on 
circumstancial evidence. 

To proceed, this beast was subsequently placed 
with his lordship’s cows for a few days, and 
ultimately returned to the park to graze with the 
260 other animals, and Mr. Cope ventures to as- 
sume this identical bullock conveyed _ pleuro- 
pneumonia to the cows, was taken direct from them 
and herded with the 260 bullocks, and yet failed to 
communicate the disease to any of the latter. Now 
can he explain the apparent susceptibility of the cows 
to contract the malady, and the complete immunity 
the bullocks have enjoyed? One would infer from 
Mr. Cope’s report | not only attended all the four 
animals died during the summer, but also neglected 
to perform any post-mortem, whereas 1 only visited 
the two bullocks referred to, and the nature of the 
disease was so obvious in the fatal case that I con- 
sidered it unnecessary to examine him after death. 

Mr. Cope states nearly every part of the flesh and 


viscera had been removed, at the time of burial, and 
given to the dogs. Does he conclude this was pur- 
posely done to avoid detection of the supposed ont- 
break? My assistant was present when the first 
bullock was examined, and the trachea and 4 
portion of one lung was examined closely by Mr. 
Cope, and he inferred from his observation no 
specific lung lesions could be detected. 

I gather from Mr. Sleeman’s report all the 
bullocks that left the park have been located, and 
not a single case of pleuro has been reported amon 
them since the sale in the begmning of October. 
This negative evidence alone goes far to explode the 
theory assumed by Mr. Cope that the bullock as- 


THE SPECIMENS OF LYMPHADENOMA, 
Dear Sir, 

I shall feel obliged by your allowing me space to correct 
what I consider is a very serious misstatement made by 
Professor McFadyean in his paper ‘“‘On some of the uses 
of the Microscope as an aid to diagnosis in Veterinary 
practice,” read at a recent meeting of the Midland Counties 
VY. M. A. and published in your issue of the Ist. inst. 

At the bottom of the first column of page 452, Professor 
McFadyean says: ‘‘ but what we, as veterinary surgeons, 
have chiefiy reason to be thankful for in connection with 
Koch’s discovery is that it has enabled us to decide definitely 
on the dead subject—what lesions are tubercular and what 
are not, and it has been clearly proved that we were 
formerly in the habit of mistaking certain rather common 
conditions. As an example I may cite the so-called lym- 
phadenoma of the horse which, in the great majority of 
cases, is tubercular. This is a view which has not com- 
mended itself to some whose position is very high in the 
profession, 

At the recent examination held in Edinburgh, the Secre- 
tary of the Examining Board sent up in order that it might 
be submitted to students a specimen of what he thought was 
lymphadenoma.” 

Now, Sir, I shall leave those who are high in the pro- 
fession to deal with the reflection which Professor Mc}'ad- 
yean makes on them, although I have good reason to 
believe he in this makes a very unwarranted statement. 
I am not, however, going to allow him to say without con- 
tradiction, that the Secretary of the Examining Boa 
sent up ‘ in order that it might be submitted to students a 
specimen of what he thought was lymphadenoma.” 1 say- 
ing this, he says what is grossly untrue, and unfair to me as 
an official of the Board. 

The facts of the case are as follows :—A horse was 0+ 
dered by me to be destroyed for obsoure disease under ae 
he was sinking. The post-mortem examination was oon 
a pupil, who, finding disease of the spleen and sub-lum “4 
tumour, brought portions of the parts to me. I —— 
to say what the disease was, and indeed, remarked, vo 
during thirty years’ practice I had not seen such —_ a 
Knowing, however, that Professor Hamilton, one 0 ba 
examiners sitting at the pathology table, was ec 
obtaining and was always ready to examine suc! 
had the specimens brought over to the ——, 08 
for he and any others who might be 
He did see it, examined it interestedly, and so di 1 fro me 
but no one could say what the animal had — ‘hs 
nor would they until they had examined it un 
microscope. 

This ce different thing to saying “T sent — 
mitted to students.” I have carefully stated t eRC vs. 

Yours truly, R. Rorwerrorp, 
H. Gibbings, 
John Brett 


Communications received from Messrs. F. 
Jas. Webb, J. Armstrong, W. G. B. Dickinson, 


| 
| 
sociated with them immediately prior and _ since 
their disposal was affected with contagious lung 
disease. Joun Hammonp. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


